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Acreage,  yield  per  acre  and  production  of 
flaxseed  have  fluctuated  widely  in  the  last  30 
years.  Acreage  was  large  in  most  of  the  years 
from  1942  to  1948»  owing  mainly  to  Govern- 
ment p. ice-support  programs.     The  yield  per 


acre  also  has  been  high  in  the  past  decade, 
reflecting  increased  use  of  better  varieties  and 
modern  equipment  and  improved-practices  for 
controlling  weeds.  The  low  yields  in  the  mid- 
1930*s  were  largely  due  to  drought. 
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THE  .F.A_T_S_  AND  .O^I_L_S_  SITUATION 
Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  January  l8,  1951 
This  report  was  "being  mimeographed  at  the  time  the  general  price-v/age 
"freeze"  (General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  and  General  Wage  Stabilization 
Regulation  No.  l)  was  announced  by  the  Economic  Stabilization  Agency  on 
January  26.    The  statements  and  figures  herein  are  correct      as  far  as  they 
go.    However,  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  make  detailed  appraisals 


of  possible  effects  of  the  "freeze."   
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SUMMARY 

Prices  of  domestic  fats  and  oils  rose  sharply  in  early  December 
and  advanced  further  after  early  January.    The  price  of  tung  oil,  most 
of  which  is  imported,  increased  sharply  following  the  announcement  in 
mid-December  by  Communist  China  of  an  embargo  on  all  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  the  "freezing"  by  the  U.  S.  Government  of  Chinese 
Communist  and  North  Korean  assets  in  the  United  States ,  including  im- 
porters '  payments  for  Chinese  tirng  oil.    Prices  of  other  fast-drying 
oils  also  continued  upeard  in  recent  weeks .    The  index  number  of  whole- 
sale prices  of  26  major  fats  and  oils  (butter  excluded)  in  Jantary 
was  about  940  (1935-39=100)  compared  with  217  in  December,  199  in 
November,  and  Ihh  in  January  1950. 

Production  of  fats  and  oils,  including  the  oil  equivalent  of 
domestic  oilseeds  exported,  in  the  year  which  began  October  1,  1950  prob- 
ably will  be  slightly  greater  than  the  record  output  of  of  12  billion 
pounds  produced  a  year  earlier.    Output  of  lard,  tallow  and  greases 
probably  will  increase  moderately.    Production  of  vegetable  oils 
(including  oil  equivalent  of  exported  domestic  oilseeds)  may  decline 
slightly,  with  a  major  reduction  in  cottonseed  oil  output  not  quite  off- 
set by  increases  in  production  of  soybean  and  peanut  oils.    Output  of 
butter  is  expected  to  decline 

It  was  announced  January  5  that,  in  contrast  to  1950,  there  will 
be  no  acreage  allotments  on  the  1951  corn  and  wneat  croy^s .    As  com  com- 
petes for  acreage  with  soybeans  and  wheat  with  flaxseed,  farmers  may 
reduce  soybean  and  flaxseed  acreages  below  the  1950  levels.  Relative 
prices  through  planting  time  also  will  influence  farners *  choices.  Based 
on  preliminary  estimates  of  season  average  prices  for  the  1950  crops,  the 
soybean-corn  price  ratio  was  about  1.6,  slightly  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  flaxseed-wheat  price  ratio  was  1.6,  compared  with  1.9  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  the  19^0-1+9  average  of  2.2.    However,  these  ratios  were 
more  favorable  to  the  oilseeds  in  mid-January, 
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Farmers,  in  a  referendum  on  December  Ih,  approved  marketing  quotas 
for  the  I95I-I953  peanut    crops  "by  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority.  Ac- 
cording to  preliminarry  tabulations,  7I  percent  of  the  peanut  grovors  vho 
voted  favored  marketing  quotas.    Legislation  requires  quotas  to  "be 
authorized  "by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Use  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  drying-oil  industries  in  January- 
September  1950  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  1,1  billion  pounds  I60  mil- 
lion pounds  more  than  total  use  in  19^9  and  about  the  same  as  the  peak  in 
19^8,    Large  supplies  of  slow-drying  oils --linseed  and  soybean- -are  avail- 
able in  1951 *  but  supplies  of  fast -drying  oils  probably  will  be  reduced 
substantially  as  a  result  of  the  recent  virtual  suspension  of  imports  of 
Chinese  tung  oil  .   With  demand  for  drying-oils  in  1951       expected  to  be 
strong^-     prices  of  drying-oile  in  1951  will  average  substantially  higher 
than  a  year  earlier. 


OUTLOOK 

Domestic  Output  of  Fats  and  Oils 
t_o  Reach  New  Peak  in  1^-51 

Production  of  fats  and  oils,  including  the  oil  equivalent  of  domes- 
tic oilseeds  exported,  in  the  year  \diich  began  October  1,  1950  probably 
will  be  slightly  greater  than  the  record  output  of  12  billion  pounds  a 
year  earlier.    Output  of  lard,  tallow,  and  greases  will  increase  moderately. 
Flaxseed  production  was  down  11  percent  last  year,  but  with  a  lar^e  carry- 
over of  old  crop  flaxseed,  flaxseed  crushings  and  output  of  linseed  oil 
will  be  at  least  as  large  as  in  19^+9-50;  when  725  million  pounds  were 
produced.    Production  of  vegetable  oils  (including  oil  equivalent  of  ex- 
ported domestic  oilseeds)  may  decline  slightly.    Crop  conditions  December  1 
indicated  that  the  1950  cotton  crop  is  almost  kO  percent  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier,  slightly  more  than  offsetting  the  effect  on  oil  supplies  of 
an  increase  of  2h  percent  in  the  soybean  crop  and  a  9  percent  increase  in 
the  peanut  crop.    Output  of  butter  is  expected  to  decline  in  1950-51. 

The  1950  fall  pig  crop  numbered  kl  million,  9  percent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  fell  pig  crop  since  19^3.    The  1950  spring 
and  fall  pig  crops  totaled  101  million,  5  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier 
and  also  the  most  since  19^3.    As  a  result,  production  of  lard  and  grease 
in  the  year  vhlch  began  October  1,  1950  will  total  substantially  more  than 
a  year  earlier.    Preliminary  reports  indicate  production  of  Federallj  in- 
spected lard  in  October-December  1950,  of  about  6IO  million  pounds,  3  per- 
cent larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

On  the  basis  of  farmers*  intentions  December  1,  a  U  percent  increase 
over  last  year  is  expected  in  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1950  June  1951  period.    Assuming  6»h  pigs  saved  per  litter  (the 
1939-^8  average  of  6,22  with  allowance  for  trend),  the  spring  pig  crop 
would  be  6  percent  larger  in  1951  than  in  1950,  and  the  largest  since  19^3. 
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xl'  these  prospects  for  xne  1951  spring  pig  crop  are  realized,  output  ol" 
lard  and  greases  will  continue  at  near  record  levels  through  the  fall  of 
1951  and  winter  of  1952. 

Table  2,-  Oil  crops,  including  peanuts:    Acreage,  yield  per  acre, 
and  production.  United  States,  1937-50 


Item 


Cottonseed  1> 
Soybeans  2j 
Flaxseed  3/ 
Peanuts  |jy 


Cottonseed 
Soybeans 
Flixxseed 
Peanuts 


Cottonseed 
Soybeans  2/ 
Flaxseed 
Peanuts  kj 
Tung  nuts 


Vnit 


1,000  acres 
1,000  acres 
1,000  acres 
acires 


1,000 


Average 
1937-Ul 


Average 
19U2-I*6 


191+7 


19^8 


191+9 


1950 
indicated 
December  1 


ACREAGE 


26,358 
U,126 
2,305 
1,818 


20,206 
10,198 
U,072 
3,251 


21>6ll 
11,212 
4,161 
3,380 


23,264 
10,1+30 
5,001 
3,311 


27,719 
10,156 
5,226 
2,332 


18,654 

13,291 
4,064 

2,315 


HELD  PER  ACKE 


Pounds 

:  4l4 

433 

433 

511 

473 

429 

Bushels 

:  18.7 

18.9 

16.4 

21.4 

22.7 

21.6 

Bushels 

:  8.0 

8.3 

9.7 

10.9 

8.4 

9.7 

Pounds 

767 

649 

646 

706 

804 

881 

PRODUCTION 

1,000  tons  ! 

'  5,500 

4,394 

4,682 

5,945 

6,559 

^4,005 

Mil.  bushels  : 

76.7 

192.6 

183.6 

223.0 

230.9 

287.0 

Mil,  bushels  : 

19.6 

34.0 

40.5 

54.5 

43.9 

39.3 

Mil,  pounds  : 

1,395 

2,106 

2,183 

2,338 

1,876 

2,038 

1,000  tons  : 

6/  7.0 

28.7 

53.2 

58.5 

87.9 

38.8 

1/  In  cultivation  July  1,      "    ~  '  ' — '  

2/  Harvested  for  beems. 
3/  Planted. 

4/  Picked  and  threshed, 

5/  Calculated  from  the  December  indication  of  1950  cotton  lint  production  and  the 
191^5-49  average  ratio  between  production  of  cottonseed  and  cotton  lint. 
6/  1939-41  average. 


of  tallow  probably  will  increase  in  1950-51  as  somewhat  more 
cattle  are  expected  to  be  slaughtered  in  I95I  than  1950.    to?e^  of  came 
^  ll^J^"""  T  'f^^^'^  sufficiently  to  provide  for  a  moderate  inc^Le 
in  slaughter  and  a  furthsr  increase  in  inventory. 
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Table  3.-  Estimated  prcduction  of  fata  and  ollg  from  domestic  materials 
and  oil  equivalent  of  exported  domeotic  oilseeds,  year  'beginning 

October  1950  with  comparisons 


:  Average 

• 

•m- 

:1937-Ul 

:19i^2-U6 

• 

•Mil  lb 

M'  1  lb 

Mil.  lb;. 

Mil.  lb. 

MIL.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Butter  (actual  weight) 

:  2,220. 

1,761 

iMh 

1.663 

1,735 

1,575  i 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  . .  ■. 

:  2,0Q1 

2,k9k 

2.657 

2.800  j 

Edible  beef  fata  3/   

:  225 

197 

lk2' 

167 

.  168 

i:[o_ 

Total,  edible  animal  fats  . 

:  h.'S'iS 

k,h-J2 

3,960 

i|,32U 

U-.,56o 

4,5U5_ 

173 

221 

2J1: 

225 

2U2 

1 .179 

1,357 

1;735 

1,792 

6 

5 

■  3 

5 

2 

87 

1+/128 

lUl- 

.182.. 

Peanuts  (shelled),  oil  equiva- 

. 

lent  of  exports  for  crushing 

•    _  _  _ 

10 

119'. 

21k 

■■  32 

500 

1,3^^*^ 

'"  1,53'+. 

1,307 

1,935 

Soybeans ,  oil  equivalent  of 

31 

2k 

28 

225 

.  128 

Total, edible  vegetable  olJ.s 

:  2,253 

2,911 

3,3^3 

^,356 

^+,313 

U,250 

Inedible  tallow  and  grease?   . . 

:    1  ?0^ 

1  782 

.1,980- 

2,101 

2>l"5+7 

Fish,  vrhale  and  seal  oils  27  • 

:  220 

170 

133' 

110 

153 

Total,  aoap  fats  and  oils  . 

:  1,523 

1,952 

2,113 

2.211 

2,299 

2.i+00 

361 

579 

009 

731 

725 

Flaxseed,  oil  equivalent  of 

10/ 

10/ 

92 

^9 

:  2 

8 

.  16 

17 

2k 

Total,  drying  oils   

363 

588 

706  ■ 

8i+o 

■  199 

840 

Other  fats  and  oils  11/   

:  21 

36 

hk 

23 

■  23 

20 

:  8,696 

.9.959 

10,206 

11,755 

11,995 

12,055 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Total  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

1/  Preliminary.  • 

2/  Forecasts  based  on  December  1  crop  estimates  and  other  Indications . 

^  Edible  tallow,  oleo  stock,  oleo  oil,  and  oleostearine .    Beginning  January  19^9, 

use  of  edible  tallow  in  pressing  is  subtracted  from  reported  production  of  tallow. 

kj  Excludes  oil  equivalent  of  Argentine  peanuts  imported  in  194^4-. 

^/  ^3  percent  of  actual  weight. 

6/  9  pounds  per  bushel,  1937-^^6;  9.5  pounds  in  1914-7;  9.3  ^omds  in  19^18  and  19i^9. 

7/  Excludes  cod  oil  and  fish  liver  oils. 

0/  Excludes  oil  equivalent  of  imported  flaxseed, 

2/  19.8  pounda  per  bushel. 

lO/Less  than  500,000  poiaids , 

ll/Neats '-foot  oil,  wool  grease,  cod  and  fish-liver  oils,  end  vegetable  oils  not 
reported  separately  by  kind. 
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EECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  ■■■ 


Pricea  of  Fatg  and  Ol-lg 
Up  In  December  . 


Continued  strong  demand. for  tallow,  grease,  and  lard  brought  increases 
of  15  to  20  percent  in  prices  of  these  fats  in  eairly  December,  despite  a  high 
level  .of  output.  .  Prices,  of  domestic  edible  vegetable  oils  also  advanced  in 
early  December,  with  the  price  of  soybean  oil  Increasin/j  the  most.    Prices  of 
..domestic  fats  and  oils  in  the  latter  half  of  December  and  the  first  week  in 
January  remained  relatively  unchanged,    Later,  prices  oi'  domestic  oils  and 
fats  rose  further. 

The' price- of  tung  oil  increased  sharply  in  t;ie  latter,  half  of  December, 
following  the  "freezing    by  the  U..S.  Government  of.C.ij.neBe  dollar  assets  In 
the  United  States  and  the  announcement/ by  Communist  C!iina  of  an  embargo  on 
all  exports  to  the  United  States.    Prices  of  other  fast -drying  oils  aLao  rose. 

The  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  of  26.  major  fats  and  oils  (ex- 
cluding butter)  in. mid- January  was  about  230  (1935-39=100)  compared  with 
217  in  December,  199    in  November,  185  in  October,  and  l^U  in  Janmry  1950. 

Table  h.-  WiiOlesale  prices  of  leading- fats  and. oils  ,Unit.ed  . States  , specified  periods 


Item 


Butter,  92-score  Chicago  .... 
Lard,  tankcar  lats,-  Chicago  . 
Cottonseed  oil,  crude, 

S.  E.  mills  

Soybeaxi  oil  crude, 

Midwest  mills   

Tallow,  inedible,  prime, 

Chicago   

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tankcsirs, 

Pacific  Coast  U/   

Linseed  oil,  raw,  tankcars,, 

Minneapolis  , . 

Tung  oil,  tankcars,  Nevr  Yorlt. 


Xvera^e^-    ■ '    '  ■  ^"P^  --^.^  ^  ^  

5        January  :w       .     •:Dec^mber:  January 
19  37 -i+1.  !  NOV  ember-;  ^g.^/    .  ■    g        ;  15 


Cent!? 

Cents 

Cents 

Cdnts 

Cents 

Cents 

29  .-6 
...  7.7. 

61  .-3 
-9.2  , 

6h.O 
.  13..7  ' 

66.0 

.  ••,.16,5 

71.5 

.:16:.2., 

71.2 
2/18.0 

7:0 

11.1 

■  20.6' 

22.0 

:  -  2/22.0 

25.3 

e.k 

10.8 

17.1 

20.0 

19.5 

20.1+ 

6.3 

6.3 

13-^- 

15.7 

.  i/i6:o 

'  3/18.2 

7.0 

17.2 

20.1 

20.2 

2/20.5 

2/22.8 

9.3 
1/21.7 

16.5 
26.6 

15. 

,    25. '4 

.17.9 
2b. 0 

17  8 
3/3(  .T 

■  2/20.  if 
38.0 

WhD4.esale  prices  compiled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Eeoorter.  The  National 
Frovisioner,  and  reports  of  the  Production  and  M8.rketin_,  Adxaini  strati  on. 

1/  Monthly  averages  for  December  shown  in  table'  1,  page  2.  ..     ■  ■ 

2/  Asked. 
3/  Nominal. 

5/  Three  cents  added  to  allow  for  tax  on' first  domestic  processing; 
^  Drums,  New  York. 
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Larger  Percentage  of  Soy"bean  Crop  on 
Farms  January  1  Than  Year  Earlier 

Since  the  1950  soybean  crop  matured  later  than  the  exceptionally- 
early  19^9  crop,  receipts  of  soybeans  at  mills  in  September  1950  vere 
less  than  half  as  large  as  a  year  earlier,    October  1950  receipts  vere 
only  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier  despite  the  2h  percent  increase 
in  the  crop  this  year.    However,  receipts  of  soybeans  at  mills  in 
November  vere  heavy,  88  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.    The  total  for 
September -November  1950  was  128.2  million  bushels,       percent  of  the 
estimated  crop,  compared  with  111  million  bushels,  hQ  percent  of  the  crop, 
a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  soybeans  on  farms  as  of  January  1,  1951  totaled  97-7  mil- 
lion   buahela,      3^  percent  of  the  crop  compared  with  60«8  million  bushels, 
26  percent  of  the  crop,  a  year  earlier,    CCC  reported  December  29,  1950 
that  10, U  million  bushels  of  soybeans,  h  percent  of  the  1950  crop,  had 
been  placed  under  support  programs  as  of  November  30,  1950.    This  compares 
with  5.2  million  bushels,  2  percent  of  the  19^9  crop,  placed  under  support 
porgrams  a  year  earlier. 

Table  5.-  Soybeans:  Receipts  and  crushings,  1950  crop  with  comparisons 


Month 

:                      Receipts  : 
:      Inspected       :       At  mills  : 

Crushings 

:  191+9 

:    1950  : 

191+9  : 

1950  : 

:  1950 

Mll.bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.bu. 

Mil.bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

September  ! 

IU.5 

U.6 

16.1 

7.1 

12.0 

13.6 

October  : 

72.9 

6U.6 

70.5 

75.0 

17.5 

19.6 

Novelnber  1 

20,5 

3U.6 

2U.5 

U6.1 

17.1 

22.8 

Total  : 

107.9 

103.8 

111.0 

128.2 

U6.7 

56.0 

Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  reports  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  USDA  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.    Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 


Less  Flaxseed  Placed  Under  Support 
Programs  Than  a  Year  Ago 

CCC  reported  that  as  of  November  30,  1950,  0.7  million  bushels  of 
1950  crop  flaxseed  had  been  placed  under  support  programs.    This  is  2  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  production.    A  year  earlier,  7.9  million  bushels,  Ip 
percent  of  the  crop,  had  been  placed  under  support  programs.    Prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  1950  crop  flaxseed  have  been  substantially  higher 
than  the  support  price  of  $2,57  per  bushel,  farm  basis.    According  to 
preliminary  estimates,  prices  to  farmers  for  flaxseed  this  season  will 
average  at  least  $3.20  per  bushel. 

CCC  Purchases  and  Sales  of  Peanuts 
Less  Than  Year  Earlier 

CCC  purchases  of  1950  crop  peanuts  through  December  31^  1950  totaled 
299  million  pounds  (farmers'  stock  basis)  compared  with  5^7  million  pounds  a 
year  earlier.    Purchases  of  farmers'  stock  peanuts  (mostly  "excess  oil 
peanuts")  are  more  than  double  a  year  earlier,  v*ien  there  was  no  program 
for  "excess  oil  peanuts".    Purchases  of  shelled  #2  peanuts  through  December 
were  far  below  a  year  earlier.    Last  year,  there  was  no  limit  on  sales  of 
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#2  shelled  peanuts  by  mills  to  CCC.    For  the  1950  crop,  however,  CCC  vdll 
purchase  frcm  a  mill  only  specified  quantities  of  the  various  types  of 
peanuts  for  every  1,000  pounds  of  #1  grade  peanuts  sold  by  the  mill  for 
edible  purposes  or  seed.    Also,  CCC  will  purchase  from  shellers  500  pounds 
of  ^2  shelled  Runner  r;eanuts  for  each  ton  of  eHgible  farmers*  stock 
peanuts  purchased  by  shellers  and  not  resold  as  farmers*  stock  peanuts. 
CCC  will  purchase  150  pounds  of  #2  shelled  Southeast  and  Southwest  Spanish 
peanuts  on  the  same  basis  as  for  Runners. 

All  of  CCC  sales  of  1950  crop  peanuts  through  December  31  were  for 
crushing  compared  with  91  percent  a  year  earlier.  CCC  sales  of  1950  crop 
peanuts  through  December  1950,  comprised  72  percent  of  purchases  compared 
with  88  percent  the  year  before. 


Table  6,-  CCC  purchases  and  sales  of  1950  crop  peanuts  through  December  31, 

compared  with  the  program  a  year  earlier 


1949  crop 

1950  crop 

Item 

:  Farmers* 
:  stock 

•  • 

:  Shelled  : 
:    No.  2  : 

•  • 

Total 
farmers » 

stock 
basis  1/ 

:  Farmers » 
:  stock 

:  Shelled  ! 
5    No.  2 

;  Total 
!  farmers  * 
:  stock 
:  basis  1/ 

:  Million 
5  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

!  74.2 

335»9 

546.9 

2/165.6 

94.9 

299.1 

Sales 

For  crushing  • 
For  export  ...  ' 
For  edible  use 

4.9 

309.4 
26,5 

439o7 
37.3 
4.9 

125.5 

64.9 

216,8 

Total  ! 

9.2 

^3?.9 

481.9 

^4*9 

216.8 

Inventory  end  of  : 

65  cO 

65.0 

3/40.1 

.it/30.0 

82.3 

1/  Shelled  converted  to  farmers*  stock  basis  by  multiplying  oy  I.4072  (based  on 
a  total  recovery  of  71  pounds  of  edible  and  oilstock  kernels  per  100  pounds  of 
farmers*  stock  peanuts  shelled). 

2/  100.8  million  pounds  harvested  from  excess  acreage.    A  fanner  in  1950  was 
eligible  for  price  support  at  90  percent  of  parity  on  peanuts  produced  on  his 
allotted  acreage  if  (l)  his  total  picked  and  threshed  acreage  of  peanuts  in  1950 
is  not  greater  than  in  1947  and  (2)  peanuts  produced  on  any  acreage  in  excess  of 
the  allotment  are  delivered  for  crushing  for  oil  to  agencies  disignated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

2/16.9  million  pounds  were  committed. 
4/  All  committed. 
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Authority  for  Import  Controls  ,  • 

Extended  by  GATT;  Controls  - 

Terminated  for  Edible  Oils  j 

It  was  announced  December  18  that  in  view  of  the  current  inter-  ' 
national  situation,  the  contracting  parties  of  GATT  (General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade)  meeting  in  Torquay,  Ehgland,  have  attended  from  January  1, 
1951  to  January  1,  1952,  the  provisions  of  GATT  permitting  the  United  States 
and  other  manber  nations  to  exercise  import  controls  if  they  are  (a)  essen- 
tial to  the  acquisition  or  distribution  of  products  in  vrarld  short  supply 
or  (b)  essential  to  the  orderly  liquidation  of  temporary  surpluses  of  stocks 
ovmed  or  controlled  by  the  Government. 

U.  S,  import  controls  for  fats,  oils  (except  coconut  oil),  oilseeds 
(except  copra) ,  soap,  and  rice  and  rice  products  are  authorized  until  next 
July  1  by  Public  Law  590,  enacted  last  June.    This  law  permits  import  con- 
trols for  the  same  reasons  as  stated  above.    These  controls  are  to  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  them  have  ceased. 

The  commodities  under  control  at  the  present  time  are  butter  and  " 
butter  oil,  peanuts,  peanut'  oil,  peanut  butter,  flaxseed,  flaxseed  screenings, 
linse'ed  oil,  rice  and  rice  products.    Effective  January  15,  1951,  the  fol- 
lowing commodities  were  r«noved  from  control;  cottonseed,  soybean  and  sun- 
flower seed  oils,  lard  compounds  and  substitutes,  combinations  and  mixtures 
of  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  soybeans,  and  sunflov/er  seed.       ~  ' 

CCC  Sells  Its  Remaining  Stock  of  Butter 

In  mid-January  CCC  offered  for  sale  4.9  million  poiands  of  butter.  Of 
this  quantity,  1.8    million  pounds  vreve  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  62.5 cents 
to  69.1  cents  per  pound, depending  on  grade.    The  k.9  nlllion  pounda  represents 
the  avGllabld  euppliec  remaining  in  the  inventory  acquired  "by  CCC  aa  a  price 
support  operatioh.    Sales  of  "butter  vere  teriporarily  r?UGpended  ou  December  21, 
1950  while  CCC  appraised  its  inventory  position, 

A  total  of  about  242  million  pounds  6f  butter  was  purchased  by  CCC 
\ander  the  support  program  which  began  in  February  1949«    Of  this  amount,  about 
123  million  pounds  were  sold  in  the  doroe'=:tic  market;  5-1/2  million  pounds  were 
.sold  for  export;  51  million  pounds  were  distributed  under  school  lunch  and 
donation  programs;  and  37-1/2  million  pounds  were  donated  for  foreign  relief. 
Of  the  r.emaining  25  million  pounds,  20  million  pounds  have  been  committed 
previously  for  sale  or  other  disposition  and  the  balance  was  offered  for  sale 
on  January  12,  I95I. 

CCC  Reduces  Quantity  of  Linseed  Oil 
Available  for  Sale;  Rises  Export 
Price  to  Market  Level 

In  the  list  of  surplus  cccanodities  available  for  sale,  CCC  reduced 
the  quantity  of  raw  linseed  oil  available  from  529  million  pounds  in  December 
to  225  million  pounds  in  January.    The  bulk  of  this  reduction  represents 
amounts  being  held  in  reserve  for  possible  defense  needs.    On  sales  for 
export,  the  offering  price  was  raised  from  lU  cents  per  pound;  f.o.b.  tank 
cars  at  ports  or  other  storage  locations,  to  the  market  price  on  date  of 
sale.    The  market  price  in  mid- January  was  23  cents  (tank  cars  at  New  York). 
The  offering  price  for  domestic  sales  remained  at  the  market  level. 
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P.ECMT  TRENDS  IN  DEYING  OILS 

Drying-Oil  Uses  Su"bstantially 
Larger  in  19^0 

Use  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  drying  oil  industries  in  January- 
September  1950  is  estimated  to  have  "been  821  million  pounds  (including 
71  million  pounds  of  tall  oil  and  secondary  materials)  compared  with 
693  million  a  year  earlier  (table  9).    Total  use  in  1950  apparently 
vas  about  1.1  billion  pounds,  I60  million  pounds  more  than  in  19^9  and 
about  the  same  as  the  record  highs  of  19^1-1  and  19^8.    Use  of  fats  and 
oils  in  the  drying-oil  industries  remained  relatively  low  in  January- 
March  1950.    However,  use  increased  sharply  in  April-June  and  expanded 
still  further  in  July-September. 

Industrial  activity  has  risen  nearly  every  month  since  mid-19^9t 
New  construction  reached  a  new  peak  in  1950^  veil  above  the  19^9  level. 
These  factors  and  rising  consumer  incomes  resulted  in  a  strengthening  of 
demand  for  paints,  varnishes  and  other  drying  oil  products.  Apparently 
this  demand  resulted  by  last  spring  in  depleted  inventories  in  dealers' 
hands  of  linseed  oil  and  some  drying-oil  products,  and  part  of  the  sharp 
increase  in  drying  oil  uses  was  for  replenishing  inventories.  About 
half  of  the  total  April-June  increase  over  a  year  earlier  was  acco-anted 
for  by  an  increase  in  the  estimated  disappearance  of  linseed  oil  into 
wholesale  trade  channels. 

Use  of  fats  and  oils  in  paints  and  varnishes  in  January-September 
1950  ^-/as  572  million  pounds  (including  an  estimated  72  million  pounds  of 
linseed  oil  used  for  mixing  on  the  job).  This  was  111  million  more  than 
a  year  earlier,  the  total  for  1950  apparently  was  nearly  as  large  as  the 
76k  million  pounds  used  in  19U8  and  was  among  the  3  or  h  largest  years  of 
record  (table  10). 

A  downward  trend  since  19^1  in  the  relative  importance  of  pe.iat  and 
varnish  as  an  outlet  for  dyring  oils  vas  halted  at  least  temporarily  in  1950. 
In  January-September  I950  this  use  comprised  70  percent  of  fats  and  oils 
used  in  drying-oil  products  compared  with  66  percent  for  the  comparable 
period  a  year  earlier.    This  percentage  averaged  82  in  1937-i+l  and  69  in 
19^7 -i^9. 

In  prewar  years,  changes  in  factory  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  in 
paints  and  varnishes  were  closely  related  to  changes  in  the  quantity  of 
paint  sold  (see  pages  12  and  I3). Since  19^+2  the  use  of  oils  and  fats  has 
been  smaller  than  before  in  relation  to  paint  sales  --  about  20  percent 
smaller  in  recent  years.    There  were  wide  fluctuations  in  I9I+3-U6  in  the  . 
ratio  of  use  to  sales,  largely  attributable  to  changes  in  supplies  of 
drying  oils.    The  Government  required  paint  manufacturers  to  substitute 
bodied  linseed  oil  and  mineral  spirits  for  part  of  the  raw  linseed  oil  in 
paints,  with  a  net  saving  in  the  total  use  of  linseed  oil  per  gallon  of 
paint  produced.    Since  the  war,  there  has  been  a  trend  back  to  pre^mr 
formulas,  but  in  exterior  paints,  the  amo\ant  of  linseed  oil  used  per  gallon 
of  paint  is  still  not  as  large  as  prewar.    Also,  paint  sales  include  an 
increasing  quantity  of  protective  coatings,  such  as  vinyl  resin  coatings 
and  rubber  and  styrene  based  paints,  which  do  not  contain  any  oil.  In 
addition,  part  of  the  use  of  oil  to  make  alkyd  resins,  which  go  largely 
into  paints  and  varnishes,  appears  in  the  factory  consumption  statistics 
as  use  in  miscellaneous  industrial  products  and  consequently  is  not  in- 
cluded with  reported  use  in  paints  and  varnishes. 
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Factory  consumption  of  fata  and  oils  in  floor  coverings  and  oilcloth 
in  January -■^%rch  I95O  was  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  tut  has  been  larger 
since  then.    Total  use  in  January -September  I95O  \ra,s  111  million  pounds 
compared  with  I08  million  pounds  a  year  earlier.    The  total  for  I95O 
apparently  wag  moderately  smaller  than  the  I66  million  pounds  used  in  19^8 
but  was  larger  than  in  any  other  earlier  year. 

Oils  and  fats  utilized  in  floor  coverings  and  oilcloth  have  remained 
a  relatively  stable  percentage  of  the  total  in  all  drying-oil  products- - 
13  percent  in  January -Sept ember  I95O  compared  with  13  percent  in  I937-U1 
and  15  percent  in  19^7-'^9. 

Estimated  use  of  oils  in  print ing  inks  and  niscellaneous  drying-oil 
products  in  Januar; -September  1950  was  I38  million  pounds,  ih  million  more 
than  in  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier.    In  January -September  1950 
these  uses  for  fats  and  oils  consumed  17  percent  of  t]\e  total  estimated  use 
of  fats  and  oils  in  drying  products  compared  with  u  .percent  in  1937~'^1  and 
16  percent  in  I'^k-'J-kj .    Miscellaneous  drying-oil  products  include  synthetic 
resins  for  paints  and  varnishes,  as  well  as  core  binders,  coated  textiles 
insulations,  brake  linings    and  caulking  compounds. 

Increased  Use  of  Linseed  and 
Fast -drying  Oils  in  I95O; 
Small  Decline  in  Soybean  Oil 

Prices  of  soybean  oil  in  most  months  of  19^9  and  January  1950  were 
6  to  17  cents  per  pound  lower  than  for  linseed  oil.    This  placed  linseed 
oil  in  a  competitively  unfavorable  position  and  led  to  widespread  substi- 
tution of  soybean  oil  for  linseed  oil  in  paints,  varnishes,  linoleun,  and 
other  products.    Also,  linseed  oil  in  most  months  of  19^9  was  higher 
priced  than  faGt-drying-oilc  euch  aa  tung,  castor  and  oiticica.    The  price  of 
linseed  oil  (Minnee.polis    tank  cars)  declined  from  2U.1  cents  per  pound  in 
July  19^9  to  less  than  17  cents  in  early  1950,  reflecting  large  stocks  of 
flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  and  a  lower  Government  price-support  level  for 
flaxseed  in  19^9~50  than  a  year  earlier.    The  support  price  for  19^9  crop 
flaxseed  was  $3-99  per  bushel  (Minneapolis)  compared  with  $6.00  per  bushel 
for  the  preceding  crop.    From  February  to  October  1950,  linseed  oil  was 
priced  only  1  to  5  cents  per  pound  higher  than  soybean  oil.  and  from 
October  through  early  January,  the  price  of  linseed  oil  was  lower  than  the 
price  of  soybean  oil.    Also,  the  price  of  linseed  oil  since  early  1950  has 
been  substantially  below  prices  for  fast-drying  oils . 

Use  of  the  various  oils  in  drying-oil  products  in  19^9  and  1950  re- 
flects these  changing  price  relationships .     In  January-September  1950  use 
of  linseed  oil  increased  32  percent  over  a  year  earlier,  fast-drying  oils 
12,  and  the  minor  oils  ih  percent.    Use  of  soybean  oil  decreased  3  percent. 

Estimated  use  of  linsood  oil  in  I9I+9  was  only  hh9  million  pounds 
the  leact  since  193^+.    Also,  linseed  oil  in  19^9  comprised  only  hQ  percent 
of  the  total  estimted  use  of  all  fats  and  oils  in  drying  oil  products. 
Tills  waa  the  onallest  percentQ(;;e  of  record.    Use  of  linseed  oil  continued 
relotlvoly  smil  .In  January-March  1950  but  increased  sharply  in  April-June 
and  again  in  July -September  (table  11).    In  January-September  I95O  use  of 
linseed  oil  increased  32  percent  over  a  year  earlier,  fast -drying  oils  12, 
and  the  minor  oils  Ik  percent.    Use  of  soybean  oil  decreased  3  percent. 
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Estimated  use  of  soybean  oil  in  drying-oil  products  in  January- 
March  1950  was  considerably  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    However,  in  April- 
June  and  Julj'-Septeinber  this  use  dropped  below  the  level  of  a  year  earlier, 
reflecting  the  increased  competition  of  linseed  oil.    The  total  use  of  soy- 
bean oil  in  drying-oil  products  in  January-September  1950  was  IU3  million 
pounds  compared  with  1U8  million  pounds  a  year  earlier. 


Table  8.- 

Wholesale  price  per  pound  of  major  drying  oils,  specified 

periods 

:    Soybean  : 

\«/ U O^'WX       \^  -L  ^  m 

Year 

TlnQp^d  nil  • 

Tung  oil, 

:  oil,  crude: 

fl  pb  V(\  T^fi  +  f>(] 

and 

tankcara , 

:    tankcars , : 

•nil        d  T*1  ITTIQ 

month 

'Mlnnea'nol  in  • 

New  York 

:     Midwest  : 

•  New  York 

:       mills  : 

• 

;  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

0  ent. 

Average 

1937-^1  ... 

9.3 

1/21.7 

*6.3 

15.6 

I9J+5  i/.... 

.  IU.3 

38. U 

11.8 

2/17.9 

23.8 

19^7   , 

29.2. 

23.3 

33. B 

28.9 

19^Q  

27.8 

23.2 

22.3 

25.8 

21.5 . 

19i^9: 

J  an . -June . . : 

26A 

20.3 

11;U 

22.3 

17.1 

July -Dec . . . 

18.9 

2k.6 

10.6 

21.0 

,  22.6 

1950 : 

Jen , -June  . ; 

16.5 

25.3 

12.5 

21.6 

21.6 

July-Lac.  .; 

l6.h 

25.8 

.  15.6 

26.1+ 

21.8 

1951 :  : 

Jan.  15 

U/20 . h 

38.0 

20.4 

1/35.6 

1/32.5 

1/  Drujns,  New  York. 

2/  Caator  oil,  dehydrated,  drums,  New  York. 

2J  19^5  prices  were  at  ceilings. 

k/  Asked. 

1/  January  12. 

*    Corrected,  previous  issues  have  shown" 6.4-.    The  annual  average  for 
19^0  is  4.7,  not  4.8  as  published  on  page  29  of  T'le  Fats  and  Oils 
Situation  for  January -February  1946. 


Use  of  faat-drying  oils--tung,  oiticica  and  dehydrated  castor  oil-- 
totaled  116  million  pounds  in  January -September  I95O  compared  with  104  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year  earlier  and  was  at  an  annual  rate  second  only  to  1948 
when  183  million  pounds  were  used.    The  increased  use  of  fast-drying  oils 
in  1950  was  due  largely  to  the  increased  total  demand  for  drying  oils . 
Also,  imports  of  these  oils,  especially  tung  oil,  v;ere  substantially  larger 
In  January -Sept ember  1950  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Large  Supplies  of  Li  nseed  ■ 
■  and  Soybean  Oils  in  .19^1 

Supplies  of  linseed  oil  have  been" more  than  adequate  to  meet  demand 
since  tjie  bvmip&r  19^8  crop.    The  total  supply  of  linseed  oil  and  flaxseed 
in  19^9~50  was  1,635  million  pounds  in  terms  of  oil.    DoDiestlc -disappearance 
(including  flaxseed  used  for  seed  and  dockage)  and  exports  totaled  723  mil- 
lion pounds  in  terms  of  oil.    The  carry-over  on  July  1,  consisted  of 
17.0  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  and  579  million  pounds  of  linseed  oil--a 
total  of  911  million  pounds  in  terms  of  oil:  •  • 

V/l.th  th^  1950  flaxseed  crop  estimated  at  35-3  riy.llion  bushels.,  .the 
total  supply  of  flaxseed  for  I95O-5I  was  56  million  tMsiiels.    The  supply  of 
linseed  oil  and  flaxseed  in  terms  of  oil  amounted  to  1,700  million  pounds. 
After  allowing  5  to  6  million  bushels  f9r  plantings  and  dockage;  around 
50  million  bushels ,  all  flaxseed  probably  will    be  available  for  crushing, 
exports,  and  carry-over  into  the  1951*52  crop  year.    Duiaestic  disappearance 
of  linseed  oil  in  July -November  1950  averaged  about  J;,  r;:illion  pounds  per 
month.    If  this  rate  should  continue  through  June  1^51;  total  domestic 
disappearance  in  1950-51  plus  expected  small  exports ,  will  be  approximately 
800  million  pounds.    Crushlngs  in  recent  months  have  -provided  roughly  as 
much  oil  as  has  moved  into  domestic  and  export  channels .    The  large  CCC 
stocks  of  linseed  oil  have  been  drawn  upon  only  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
virtually  all  of  the  CCC  July  1  inventory  of  13,U  million  bushels  of  flax- 
seed has  been  purciiased  by  crushers  and  foreign  buyers-  largely  by  crushers. 

These  developments  suggest  that  crushlngs  in  1950-51  probably  will 
total  about  UO  million  bushels.  With  a  relatively  small  quantity-of  flax- 
seed also  likely  to  be  exported,  the  carry-over  into  1951-52  probably  vail 
be  between  5  and  10  million  bushels.  Inventories  of  linseed  oil  may  be 
about  the  same  next  July  1  as  last.  This  would  make  a  total  carry-over  of 
700  to  750  million  p.imds  in  terms  of  oil  compared  with  911  million  pounds 
a  year  earlier. 

The  acreage  of  flaxseed  planted  for  harvest  in  195I  may  be  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier.    According  tp  preliminary  estimates,  prices  to  farmers 
for  flaxseed  this  season  will  average  at  least  $3.20  per  bushel  compared  to 
around  $2.00  per  bushel  for  wheat.    This  gives  a  ratio  of  1.6  between  flax- 
seed and  wheat  prices  compared  with  1.9  a  year  earlier  and  the  193Q.-^9 
average  of  2.2.    However,  market  prices  in  mid-January  indicate  a  ratio  of 
about  2.1.    Since  wheat  is  the  principal  competitor  of  flaxseed  for  acreage, 
the  low  price  ratio  during  the  heavy  harvest  movement  may  induce  a  shift 
from  flaxseed  to  wheat.    Also,  an  increase  in  wheat  acreage  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  announcement  on  January  5  that  there  will  be  no  acreage  allotments  for 
the  1951  wheat  crop.    With  a  possible  decline  in  botii  acreage    and  yield, 
production  of  flaxseed  also  is  likely  to  decline.    T:ie  yield  of  flaxseed 
per  planted  acre  in  1950  was  9.7  bushels  compared  with  the  19^+0-^9  average 
of  8.9  bushels.    Planted  acreage  of  1951' winter  crop  flaxseed  in  Texas, 
California,  snd  Arizona,  as  of  January  1,  I95O,  t^^taled  212,000  acres  com- 
pared with  297 '000  acres  a  year  earlier.    This  decl.aie  v;as  partly  a  result 
of  drought  in  Texas .  ■ 
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At  the  end  of  last  June,  Argentina  had  600  million  pounds  of  lln- 
'seed  oil  available  for  export.    It  is  believed  that  most  of  this  is  still 
uncoEimitted.    In  addition,  a  large  part  of  the  new  crop,  estimated  at 
30  million  bushels,  will  be  available  for  export  mainly  in  the  form  of 
oil.  .  . 

The  1950  soybean  crop  (287  million  bushels)  Is  the  largest  of  record; 
about  10  percent  of  the  use  of  soybean  oil  in  the  United.  States  in  recent 
years  has  been  in  drying-oil  products.  -  . 

Supplies  of  Fast -Drying  Oils 
Down  Sharply  in  19^1 

Supplies  of  fast-drying  oils  in  1951  probably  will  be  reduced  ma- 
terially.   Imports  of  tung  oil  from  China  were  lar^^.e  in.  the  latter  half  of 
1950,  but  policy  decisions  in  December  1950  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  will  curtail  U.  S.  Imports  of  tmir\  oil  from  China. 
According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  Chinese  CommunistB  in  mid-December 
banned  all  exports  to  the  U.  S.  and  Japan,  and  at  the  same  time  nullified 
all  existing  conti'acr.s  drawn  in  terms  of  U.  S.  dollars.    The  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment froze  Chinese  Communist  and  North  Korean  assets  in  the  United  States 
as  of  December  I7.    At  present,  imports  of  tung  o  .1  of  Chinese  origin  are 
permitted  only  if  tne  payment  is  deposited  in  a  blocked  account.    A  block- 
ed account  is  one  with  regard  to  which  transfers,  withdrawals  or  other 
dealings  may  not  be  made  without  obtaining  specific  authorization  from  the 
U.  S,  Treasury.    In  other  words,  funds ' deposited  in  a  blocked  account  be- 
came "frozen**  for  ^all  practical  purposes .    Dealings  through  third  countries 
are  also  subject  to  these  regulations  If  Chinese  Communists  or  North 
Koreans  had  an  interest  on  or  after  December  17  in  the  commodity  being  im- 
ported or  If  the  merchandise  being  imported  left  China  cn  or  after  that  dp-te. 

Production  of  oil  from  the  1950  U.  S.  crop  of  tung  nuts  (harvesting 
of  which  began  in  IJovember)  probably  will  be  less  than  half  the  19^9  out- 
put, as  the  1950  crop  is  estimated  at  38,750  tons  compa.red  with  87,900  tons 
a  year  earlier.    Production  of  U.  S.  tung  oil  in  November  19^9"October  1950 
totaled  2h  million  pounds .    Output  of  oil  from  the  1950  Argentina  tui^  nut 
crop,  which  was  harvested  last  June,  is  estimated  to  have  been  1^4-  million 
pounds  compared  with  21  million  from  the  19^9  crop .    The  carry-over  of  tung 
oil  in  Argentina  on  July  1,  I95O  was  small.    Exports  of  tung  oil  from 
Argentina  In  July -October  totaled 'about  10  million  pounds,  of  which  9  mil- 
lion came  to  the  United  States.  U.  S.  imports  of  tm.r,  oil  in  Janmry -Nov em- 
ber 1950.  totaled  103  million  pounds  compared  with  60  irdllion  a  year  earlier. 
Imports  of  tung  oil  from  China  were  small  from  August  19^9  to  February  1950 
but  in  March -Nov  ember  1950  came  at  a  rate  of  8.6  Liilj.ion  pounds  per  month. 

The  curtailment  of  tung  oil  imports  from  China  vas  reflected  in  a 
substantial  rise  in  tlie  price  of  tung  oil- -from  23  cents  per  pound  in  mid- 
December  to  38  cents  on  January  I5  (tankcars,  N.  Y.).    This  was  the  high- 
est since  early  19^7.    Prices  of  olticica  and  deiydrated  castor  oils,  which 
are  substitutable  in  large  measure  for  tung  oil,  also  rose  sharply  in  late 
December  and  early  January. 
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Imports  of  castor  bejans  ajryA  oil  In  1951  will  depend  to  a  consider- 
able degree  on  the  195l~*Brazirian  castor  bean  crop,  most  of  -vdiich  will 
te  harvested  next  May-October.    Low  prices  to  Brazilian  producers  in  I9I+9 
and  early  1950  tended  to  diecoum{;e  the  planting  and  gathering  of  the 
beans.    Hovever,  the  sharp  price  increase  for  castor  beans  from  $115  (per" 
long  ton,  f,.o.b.  Brazilian  ports)  in  tTuly  1950  to  $192  in  Deceaber 
probably  encouraged  fall  plantings  and  probably  vj.ll  result  in  increased  . 
production  next  year.    lo^jorts  of  castor  beans  and  oil  in  the  first  half 
of  1951  niay  decline  considerably  compared  with  a  year  earlier  as  the  1950 
Brazilian  crop  is  estimated  at  11+3,000  short  tons  compared  with  219,000 
in  19^9.    Hovrever,  as  part  of  the  crop  corxsists  of  uncultivated  beans, 
the  increase  In  prices  since  last  July  nay  have  resulted  in  some  increase 
in  collections  of  these  beans.    Inrports  of  castor  oil  and  beans  in  terms 
of  oil  in  Januai^y-Novembe-r  1950  totaled  I52  miD.lion  pounds  compared  vLtii 
117  million  a  year  earlier.    Production  and  disappearance  of  deh.'^rn.ted 
castor  oil  in  this  period  vere  about       million  pounds  compared  vith  33 
million  t^ie  year  before. 

Collections  of  1951  crop  oiticica  seed^  in  Brazil  will  begin  in 
March,    Ihe  1950  crop  vas  estimated  at  397oBo  tons.    This  vas  about 
average  but  about  k  times  the  unusually  small  crop  of  19^9  Beflecting 
this  increase  in  the  crop,  U.  S.  imports  of  oiticica  oil  In  the  latter 
half  of  1950  were  substantially  greater  than  a  year  earlier.  Imports 
of  oiticica  oil  in  January-November  1950  totaled  12  million  pounds  com- 
pared vlth  9  million  a  year  earlier.    Lomestlc  disappearance  vas  also 
12  million  in  this  period  compared  to  11  million  a  year  earlier  and 
stocks  remained  the  same  in  1950  in  contrast  to  19^+9  vhen  they  declined. 

Stocks  of  fast  drying  oils  on  December  1,  1950  (the  lastest  re- 
ported) totaled  J+9.2  million  pounds,  20.7  million  more  than  a  year 
earlier.    Of  this  total,  tung  oil  was  37.5  million  pounds,  oiticica  oil 
was  4.3  million  and  dehydrated  castor  oil  was  7.i)-  million  pounds.  Reported 
stocks  £f  castor  beans  in  terms  of  oil  on  Deceiaber  1,  1950  totaled  I8.3  mil 
lion  pounds    copared   with      6.8  million  a  year  earlier. 

Triaeo  of  Drying  Oils  to  Average  '  .  ' 

Higher  in  I95I  Than  Year  Earlier 

Demand  for  drying-oil  products  in  the  coming  year  will  be  strong, 
reflecting  a  high  level  of  industrial  activity.    Produces  needed  in  the 
defense  program,  such  as  synthetic  rubber,  are  likely  to  require  Sub- 
stantial quantities  of  the  same  raw  materials  that  are  used  in  making 
chemical  products  competitive  with  natural  oils  in  protective  coatings. 
This  development  also  -will  tend  to  strengthen  demand  for  drying  oils. 
Prices  for  drying  oils  in  1951  will  average  higher  than  in  1950. 
Prices  of  fast-drying  oils,  have  already  risen  substantiallv 
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Table  9«-  Utilization  of  oils  end  fats  in  drying-oil  products, 

"^yP^  of  product.  United  States,  1931-50 


Year 

.ri-ting          other  : 

Total 

V  V.  .  d  i.^^Oil 

11  iH    o  1  lr»  1  ni".}") 

W  -i,  -i.  v_/       \J  v  L 

inks 

I  iVooo" 

~T,000 

T,000" 

T,000 

* 

r,o"oo~ 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1951 

!  524,909 

73,473 

13,284 

8,946 

620  ,  612 

1932 

.  405,367 

57,515 

10,431 

6,020 

480,333 

1933 

:  461,142 

69,938 

13,419 

8,242 

552,741 

1934 

■  506,091 

67,811 

15,544 

12,385 

601,831 

1935 

,  608,788 

80,831 

18,000 

12,974 

720,593 

1936 

>  652,054 

101,334 

20,206 

18,615 

792,219 

1937 

701,014 

101,380 

26,213 

22,610 

851,217 

1938  1 

;  554,773 

84,100 

21,884 

14,121 

384,878 

1939  1 

-  675,973 

107,721 

22,873 

18,884 

025,451 

1940 

•  654,175 

111,813 

21,178 

22,229 

809,395 

1941 

876,396 

135,840 

29,319 

38,852  1 

,081,407 

1942 

774,485 

116,235 

17,339 

65,865 

973,924 

1943 

690,839 

75,792 

23,024 

93,912 

891,587 

1944 

68G ,134 

85,444 

30,611 

114,460 

918,649 

1945  ! 

644,485 

78  ,879 

38 ,034 

119,2  74 

880,672 

1946  ! 

681,972 

88,306 

33,593 

136,407 

940,278 

1947 

704,520 

141,818 

23,710 

145,284  1 

,015,332 

1948 

764,327 

166,471 

22,280 

129,072  1 

,082,150 

1949  1/  J 

2/32,318 

Jan,-;^arch 

131,384 

43,074 

4§00- 

211,276 

April- June  j 

123,950 

35,393 

4082 

T/4 1,000 

207,425 

July-Sept,  ! 

202,506 

29,717 

i:,A# 

2/41,874 

274,097 

Oct. -Dec,  ! 

158,057 

34,749 
142,933 

il ,  A  • 

■2"/47,418 

2/162,610 

241,024 

Year  < 

619,697 

8582 

933,022 

1950  1/  . 

Jan, -1  larch  < 

129,412 

37,494 

iI#Ac 

2/43,461 

210,367 

April- June  < 

204,072 

36,619 

il.A. 

2/43,137 

283,858 

July-Sept,        :  238,499 

36,409 

ir.A, 

r/51,714 

326,622 

Paint,  varnish,  floor  covering,  oilcloth,  and 

"print  infj 

inks,  cor.ipiled 

as  m  . 

table  10, 

Other  (coi-e  oils,  sjoithetic  rosins,  insulation,  lininj.,s  and  packin^rs,  coated 

fabrics  other  than  oilcloth,  caulking  and  other  protective  coatinr^s)  — 

Primary  fats  and  oils,  estir.iated  from  total  use  in  industrial  products, 
other  than  soap,  paints  and  varnishes,  floor  coverin;^s  and  oil  cloth, 
printing  inlcs,  and  paint  and  ink  vehicles  by  applying  the  follov/ing 
percentages:     Linseed  oil,  85  percent;  perilla,  tun;^,  and  oiticica  oils, 
100  percent;  castor  oil,  10  percent  beginning  in  1942;  fish  oil,  1  per- 
0@nt  in  1931-41  and  6,5  percent  in  1942-50;  soybean  oil,  55  percent. 
For  fish  and  castor  oils,  total  use  in  miscellaneous  industrial  products 
is  assumed  to  include  not  only  factor:^  consul ipt ion  as  reported  for  such 
products    )ut  also  tlie  difference  bet^ 'een  total  domestic  disappearance  and 
total  factory  c ons i^npt i on , 

Tall  oil  and  secondary  fatty  materials,  from  column  9,  table  12, 

1/  Preli  minary, 

2/  Pai-tly  estiiiiated. 


Dsc.  1950-Jan.  1951  -  ao  - 

Table  10.-  Estimated  oonBumptlon  of  ollfl  and  fata  In  specified  drying-oil  produote,  1937-50 


PalDta  and  Tarnlohee 


Avaraea 
1937 -Ul 


I942 


I9UU 

19'»5 

I9W 

I9U7 

19>*6 

19U9  1/  :' 

1,000  It.  1,000  lb.  1.000  lb.  1,000  lb.  1,000  lb.  1,000  lb.  1,000  lb. 

January -Sgp tenter 


19''9  1/  :    1950  1/ 


:1,000  lb.  1,000  lb. 


Linseed  oil  2/  2/   :  1*95, 618 

Flah  oil  3/    :  27,&?5 

Tune  oil  2/    :  Sn.^l 

So/bean  oil  5/   :  ZU.Sg"* 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated    :  ( 

Castor  oil.  No.  1  end  Do.  3    :(  ' 

Oiticico  o-.l  2/    :  13,399 

Coconut  oil   :  867 

Cottonseed  oil   :  lOS 

Perilla  oil  2/   :    21*,  501* 

Com  oil   :  277 

Bapeseed  oil  ',   :  106 

Other  Tea-table  oils  8/   :  307 

jpiarlne  wpi'gmii  oils  30 

Tallov,  Inedible   '  ,.:  17't 

Greases,  including  VDol  grease   :  117 

Other  anlBBl  oils  g/  :  23 

Total,  primary  oils  aniJ  fato   :  69 1*, ''66 

Tall  oil  10/   :(N.>. 

SecoQda27  fatT:j  uaterials   :( 

Grand  total  ;  69'', ''66  " 


65'',  901* 
21,235 
10,896 
25,307 

50,U73 
8,091* 
180 

uie 
2,196 
63 
■to 

261* 
3 

160 

206 
U6 


611,089 
■  25,153 
l'/9,667 
20,1*62 
12,67U 
3,673 
Ii/2,6b8 
37 
161 
1,666 
29 
29 
673 


516, U6l 
37,880 

ye, cm 
19,105 
63,813 

12, 61' 3 
8,8Sli 
32 


1*65,982 
1*2,993 
18,01*0 
25,621* 
1*1*,  21*5 
7,703 
16,505 
21* 


771*, 1*65 
H.A. 


13 

99 
23 


2,000 
8,71*3 
77''. ''85  69tCB59 


71* 
UU 
18 
■  12 
851' 


7 
1*1 

7 


n't 

161 
18 
9 

1,913 

28 
bli 

25 


503,001 
36,290 
32,128 
30,U35 
2U,51'6 
l»,l''3 
19,561* 
219 


y 


129 
73 
II* 
1* 

3,811. 


U20,115 
3'',  201 
86,666 
89, 1*91 
27,650 
5,126 
10,1*11* 

509 


668,266 
7,200 
12,666 
65^:13'' 


623,  W 
6,800 
l''.l?7 
61.l.,i*B5 


60 
U5 
55 
6 

65''.p26 
11,U00 
16,046 

681.972 


38 
26 
8 
•■  3 
".,532 

36 
22 
38 


67s. 898 
12,916 
12,706 

701*,  520 


1*1*0,1.88 
27,2lA 
101,617 
100,195 
38,262 
8,015 
7,68U 
862 
38 
12 
37 
1 

5,221* 

1*7 
12 

35 

 3 

729,796 
22,223 

76". 327 


329,999 
■  26,553 
5/82,712 
106,062 
25,935 
6,1*39 
lt,653 
2,721 
12 
5 

_I/ 
1,955 


23 


21.5,221* 
19,316 
S/59,036 
80,521 
19,1*63 
'',889 
3,662 
2,123 
12 
5 
1/ 

1,627 


23 


1,000  lb. 

322,663 
29,581. 
69,077 
79,31*2 

5,290 
6,881. 
2,1.90 
28 

"j/ 
3,251 


?87,26? 
17, 841 

619.697 


2^ 


1*35,901  ,  ..  .. 
~ll7BIt9  li,e29 

1.60,81*0  571,983 


Llnoleun  and  oilcloth 


LiHseod  oil    77,213  108,651.  72,376  79,991*  66,586  66,U27  65,699  109,961  76,037  57, '•05  61., 1*18 

So7»an  oil  :  5,179  JWO '  273  1*6  6  6,508  23,297  22,0lili  32,29t  21., 518  22,351* 

fiah  oil   :  15,536  '.,781  l,'*e9  1,926  6,359  5,128  U,568  5,12'*  '',21*7  3,063  3,029 

Oiticioa  oil   :Uj     563  368  —  1  639  2,577  118  155  7/  l/  '  Z/ 

Castor  oil,  debydrated  :(  353  1  832  211  890  755  617  666  12/  12/  12/ 

Ceator  oil,  Ko.  1  and  Mo.  3   :(  '.  113  5''9  1,216  1,860  2,568  2,632  13/    317  IJ/  317  ■  il/ 

i\ui8  oil   :  3,810  82  —  — -  2,337  lOU  5,25l*  8,9'*3  10,276  8,091  ",100 

PerlllA  ol]  :  5,698  36  2  —  -—  —   

Other  vegetable  oils  8/  :  1  U  ---  ---  ---  361  190  133  917  602  713 

Marine  x/inanftl  oils   :         —                           —  —                6          —            —  —  —            —  — 

Other  aninal  ells  9/  •  :  11         ---           ■    1  1  ~   ---  ---  --- 

Total,  prliiary  oils  and  fate  :    108,371    116,255     ~7'iT"fe6  63, ''09       77,907       83,625     122.311  l't9,656  lg'',090       93.996  91',61U 

Tall  oil  10/  .  . ,  :(ll.A.          s  A          ^    l\?6  ^  2 W           ^OO        E7000       iSTTO  13,592  15>91       11,  W  11,31*0 

Secondary  fatty  materiale    t      '       ■  (     '  "           77  2           661            702  3,221  3,352        2.51U  lU/U,06e 

Grand  total  -.  ;    106.371    116,235       75,792  S^.ltUU       78.879       86.306     lUl.eiB  166,1*71  l''2.933     106.18"  110,522 

;  Printing  inks 

LlDooed  oil   ;   19,065  15,322  21,362  27, "77  3",0"2  3O,U09  19,336  18,"6"  *  6,19" 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated   :(  379  ,92  29  220  323  I38  100  259  •  173 

Cestor  oil.  No.  1  and  No.  3   (  213  1,515  1,661  618  "26  513  «  160 

Tung  oil   :  2,328  255  17  27  156  521  1,397  1,"26  •  521 

Oiticioa  oil  :11/      62  278  11  219  """  500  11*3  97  •  10 

Fish  oil   :  223  97  112  109  282  359  209  392  •  266 

Soybean  oil   :  108  Ikl  "8  23  29  108  1,U9  197  •  793 

Cottonseed  oil   :  166  89  65  1  7  8  "  7  •  1 

Perilla  oil   :  1,"7"  282  182  76  23  5  7  "  ---  ---   

Com  oil  :  7  17  3  5  5  5 

Other  vegetable  oils  8/   :  6  '  U  5  12  20  19  11  15  ♦  57 

Crease,  including  vool  grease   :  "52  "03  367  292  269  297  270  2"9     •  33 

Lard   :  6  13  10  13  7  23  20  23 

TaUov,  inedible   :  7  3"  12  13  10  15  1"  I6     •  3 

Marine  mommal  oils   :  5  ,1  2  5  5  12  .8  10 

Other  aniael  oIIe  2/   !  5  _k   2^  Ij  7  9  8  8  ---  ^ZZ  — - 

Total,  primary  oils  and  fats  :      2", 293     17,339       22, "83     ■  30.020       37.290       33.0"6       23,072       21.700     «  6.231 

Tall  oil  and  secondary  fatty  matorlalE  :  M.A.  H.A.  5"!  591  7""  5"7  638  560     *  351 

Grand  total   :     2", 293     17,339      23,02"     .30,611       38.03"       33,593      23,710      22,280     »  8,582 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  othervlse  noted. 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Factory  consuoq^ition  in  paint  and  varnish  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  plus  the  difference  between  total  domestic  disappear- 
ance and  total  factory  oonsumntlon.    ij'  19"9  and  1950  include  paint  and  ink  vehicles  (estimated  after  June  19"9).    j*/  Factory  consui^itlon.    5/  Includes 
220,000  pounds  used  in  paint  and  ink  vehicles  in  January -March.    6/  1937-''0,  estimated  as  difference  between  imports  for  consumption  of  oitloica  oil  and 
reported  use  of  "other  vegetable  oils"  (assuned  to  be  oitloica  oil)  in  linoleum,  oilcloth,  and  printing  Inks.    7/  Included  in  "other  vegetable  oils." 
8/  Includes  palm  oil,  paln-kerssl  oil,  peanut  oil,  olive  oil,  iitsdible,  and  "other  vegetable  oils."    2/  Neat's-foot  oil,  oleo  oil,  oleostearioe ,  and 
edible  tallov.    10/  From  table  13.    11/  Reported  as  "other  vegetable  oils",  assuasd  to  be  oitloica  oil.    12/  Included  in  "8econdni7  fatty  oateriala". 
13/  Included  in  "other  vegetable  oils"  after  June  19"9.    Ij*/  Includes  snail  quantities  of  fish  oil  and  tall  oil  not  reported  separately  in  some  months. 
H.A.  Kot  aval.lable. 

*  January— June  only.  * 
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Table  11.-  Utilisation  of  oils  and  fats,  including  tall  oil  and  secondary 
fatty  inaterials,  in  drying-oil  products,  by  kind  of  oil. 
United  States,  1921-50 


Tall  oil 

aiui 
secondary 
■  fatty 
materials 

—U.  


•  Linseed 

PeriliB. 

UiT  10  lea 

Castor 

Soybean 

Date 

'  oil 

Oil 

on 

oix 

»  nil 

on 

:       ^  I 

J        9  / 

: 

!             9/  • 
t  1 

il 

'  4./ 
.  lU 

t 

<;/ 
2/ 

t      1 jOOO 

XfOOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

fc^  VII  1  >  >  o 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1921 

1  519,875 

552 

37,6^3 

908 

14,141 

8,752 

1922 

1  640,069 

2,208 

67,694 

— 

1,251 

10,913 

■  5,207 

1923 

1  677,700 

6,441 

82,491 

— 

1,548 

15,606 

9,396 

1924 

,  706,968 

3,016 

78,036 

— — 

1,503 

13,507 

3,537 

1925 

t  726,085 

6,017 

86,705 

a— 

1,762 

18,543 

5,031 

1926 

1  714,188 

7,401 

92,278 

— 

1,843 

15,098 

6,495 

1927 

J  755,516 

5,358 

84,668 

— 

2,033 

18,255 

3,202 

1928 

t  785,432 

2,011 

95,367 

_—— 

2,518 

27,054 

.  2,514 

1929 

,  788,506 

5,574 

109,530 

— 

2,775 

21,888 

3,211 

1930 

:  544,292 

8,838 

99,581 

2,116 

15,298 

4,427 

1931 

:  476,426 

12,353 

91,160 

1,936 

27,447 

10,029 

1932 

,  356,957 

12,071 

75,081 

— 

1,608 

20.071 

12,624. 

1933 

1  378,905 

26,522 

103,704 

__— 

2,466 

22,932 

15,718 

1934 

«  414,839 

24,889 

114,930 

— 

2,678 

25,919 

14,513 

1935 

J  468,595 

64,184 

127,622 

_„ 

3,858 

33,612 

18,787 

1936 

t  482,670 

112,392 

118,894 

2,892 

4,794 

40,833 

IS, 292 

1937 

t  584,822 

39,730 

148,137 

3,631 

7,722 

45,604 

18 ,823 

1938 

:  486,828 

41,894 

90,295 

5,301 

6,043 

30,653 

21,784 

1939 

1  557,855 

52,158 

105,596 

18,867 

11,844 

43,599 

33,353 

1940 

J  586,585 

19,514 

66,937 

15,537 

24,857 

46,894 

46,260 

1941 

:  808,641 

8,575 

G8,515 

26,785 

46,295 

56,  £39 

62,410 

1942 

s  820,253 

2,731 

8/ll»830 
F/12,C47 

8/  9,196 

62,756 

31,779 

33,422 

1943 

I  757,693 

1,990 

J/  3,602 

24,991 

34,188 

38,974 

1944 

:  688,373 

8/  489 

^10,109 

10,741 

90,037 

47,178 

36,648 

1945 

1  * 628 ,052 

t/  193 

22,670 

19,389 

66,658 

57,252 

45,757 

1946 

1     668 ,230 

78 

35,632 

25,245 

38,233 

46,363 

66,925 

1947 

t  567,473 

8/  33 

106,077 

12,707 

44,296 

44,946 

158,807 

1948 

I  695,302 

16 

130,193 

13,113 

58,075 

35,827 

161,923 

1949  9/ 

Jan. -March 

:  95,651 

2 

21,564 

4,723 

11,495 

9,802 

45,607 

April-June 

:  78,920 

1 

26,345 

2,787 

9,684 

8,273 

52,003 

July-Sept, 

1  154,665 

2 

26,263 

2,277 

10,280 

9,992 

50,250 

Oct. -Deo 

t  119,462 

29,015 

1,736 

10,699 

9,800 

49,927 

Year 

t  448,698 

103,187 

11,523 

42,158 

37,867 

197,787 

1950  9/ 
Jan.'^^roh 

:  92,533 

19,856 

1,698 

11,803 

10,168 

50,830 

April-June 

t  152,317 

31,308 

2,956 

13,531 

11,824 

46,755 

July-Sept, 

J  190,623 

30,755 

3,713 

12,860 

14,529 

45,300 

Total 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

581,931 

727,342 

793,182 

806,567 

844,143 

837,303 

869,032 

914,946 

931,484 

674,552 

1,261 

620,612 

1,921 



480,333 

2,494 

552,741 

4,063 

601,831 

3,935 

720,593 

10,452 

792,219 

2,723 

851,217 

2,080 

684,878 

2,179 

825,451 

2,811 

809,395 

■3„647 

1,081,407 

1,967 

973,924 

1,573 

16,529 

891,587 

1,400 

33,674 

918,649 

2,572 

38,129 

880,672 

5^115 

54^457 

940,278 

5,714 

75,279 

1,015,332 

6,740 

80,961 

1,082,150 

1,084  10/21,348 

211,276 

7,105  13/22,307 

207,425 

1,545  TE3/l8,823 

274,097 

1,241  15/19,144 

241,024 

10,975  15/81,622 

933,822 

1,334  10/22,145 

210,367 

1,976  10/22,891 

283,858 

3,181^  ^ 

25,658 

326,622 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Fish  and  Vfildlife  Serric'ei 

L/  1919-30,  total  domestic  disappearance;  1931-50,  total  domestic  disappearance  minus  (1)  factory  consumption  in 
food  products  and  soap,  (2)  fifteen  percent  of  factory  consumption  in  miscellaneous  products,  and  (3)  loss,  if  any, 
before  1949. 

2/  1919-30,  total  domestic  disappearance;  1931-50,  total  domestic  disappearance  minus  (1)  factory  oonsximption 
X"if  any)  in  food  products  and  soap,  and  (2)  loss. 

3/  1919-30,  four  percent  of  total  Jonestia  disappearance;  1931-50  factory  consumption  in  drying-oil  industries 
with  the  addition,  beginning  1942,  of  10  percent  of  use  in  missellaneous  products.    This  use  in  estimated  as  • 
factory  consumption  in  miscellaneous  products  plus  the  difference  betrreen  total  domestic  disappearance  and 
total  factory  consumption  in  all  products, 

4/  1919-30,  twenty  percent  of  total  domestic  disappearance;  1931-50,  factory  oonsiunption  in  drying-oil  industries 
plus  1  percent  of  use  in  miscellaneous  products,  1931-41,  and  6.5  percent  of  such  use  in  1942-50*    Use  in 
miscelianaous  products  is  estimated  as  factory  consumption  in  these  products  plus  the  difference  betvreen  total 
domestic  disappearance  and  total  factory  consumption  in  all  products.    Also,  1949  and  1950,  factory  consumption 
in  paint  and  ink  vehicles  (estimated  aftei-  June  1S49). 

1919-30,  twenty-five  percent  of  total  domestic  disappearance;  1931-50,  factorj'  consumption  in  paints, 
varnishes,  linoleum,  oilcloth,  and  printing  inks,  plus  55  percent  of  factory  consumption  in  miscellaneous 
products.    Also,  1949  and  1950,  factory  consumption  in  paint  and  ink  vehicles  (estimated  after  June  1949). 
6/  F&otory  consun^Jtion  in  paints,  varnishes,  floor  coverings,  oilcloth,  and  printing  inks. 
"7/  Ffeotory  consumption  in  paints,  varnishes,  f loo r  oow rings ,  printing  inks,  core  oil,  resins,  insulation, 
Fydraulic  brake  fluid,  linings,  packings,  aixl  oilcloth  and  other  coated  fabrics, 
6/  Factory  consusqition. 
w/  Preliminary. 

p/Partly  estimated,  ■  -       ■  ... 

ll/lncluded  in  "Other  primary  fats  and  oils", 

*    Reflects  revised  export  figure,  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
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Table  15.-  Fata  and  olla,  tncludlns  Bargarine  and  shortening:    Production  froa  doiMStlc  and  laported 
aeterlals,  October  and  Hovsaber  1950  and  January -Hovsaber  19't9  and  I950  and  factory  and 
narehouae  stocks  at  end  of  aonth,  SoTonbar  30,  1950  with  conqaratlTB  data 


:                         Production  1/ 

Stocks 

:             1950          :  January-HoTsmbor 

Nov.  30, 
I9U9 

Sept.  30, 

1950 

Oct.  31, 

1950 

Hot.  30, 

1950 

Iteas  groupad  by  aajor  use  : 

:  October 

BoTsabert  I9U9 

1950 

PRDWBY  FATS  AKD  0II£ 


Food  fata  and  oils 

Batter  27~r  

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  ^   

Oleo  oil,  oleo  stock,  edible  animal 
stearlne,  and  edible  tallov   

Total  edible  anlaal  fate   

Com  oil   

Cottonseed  oil   

OllTE  oil,  edible   

Fesnut  oil  

SesaiK  oil  5/  

Soybean  oil   

Total  edible  vegetable  oils   


91.9 
161.7 

lU.6 


23.1 
195.0 

.3 

190.7 


75.7 
200.9 


17. g 


266.2       293. B 


1*17.5 


21.7 
182.  U 

y 

15.0 
.k 
216.2 

^35. 7 


1.312.7 
1,690.8 

153.8 


3,157.3 


205.6 
1,569.7 
U.6 
152.0 
"•.9 
1,692.2 
3,629.2 


1,317.0 
1,767.2 

1^9.  >^ 
3,2'*3.6 


130.1* 
72.3 

9.6 
512.3 


227.7 

1,1*56.0 

1.6 
126.2 
7.6 

1,637.5 
3.656.6 


16.7 
337.3 
3.U 
17.0 
.2 
127.1* 


502.0 


231*.  1 
82.1 

10.6 
326.8 
-153" 
137.0 
3.8 
7.1* 
,1* 
113.5 
280.6 


208.2 
78.8 

10.6 


20.0 
196.8 
3.8 
8.1 
.2 

117.2 


159.9 
98.9 

10.6 


269.1* 


31*6.1 


21.0 
253.1* 
6.8 
12.0 
.2 
132.2 
1*25.6 


Soap  fate  ani  oils 

Tallow,  Inedible,  and  greases 

excluding  vool  greaae  0/   

Pala  oil   

Fish  oil   

Vhale  and  seal  oils   

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  "foots" 

Total  slov-latherln^  oils  , . . 

Babassu  oil  7/   

Coconut  oil  2/   

Other  laurlc  acid  oils  ^   

Total  laurlc-acld  olla   


216.8 


31.2 


60.3 


60.3 


201*. U 

12.1* 


1*6.6 
2.6 
1*9.2 


1,953.1* 


2,01*6.2 


119.2 
.7 


151.8 

8/ 


1/ 


21*8.6 
2U.6 
51*.  9 


1/ 


337.2  279.1* 

1*2,6  7/  21.5 
61*, 8  60.1* 

1.0  7/  .7 

 ,   2.5  2.3  

gl;3.0       216.3  2.073.^  2,198.0        1*1*3.1  9/    361*. 3    9/     330.;    9/  U2.2 


2.U 


23.2 
1*73.3 
17.2 


513.7 


20.7 
1*52.5 
6.9 
1*80.1 


.9 
11*3.2 

11*1*.  1 


1.5 
51.7 

6.8 


2/ 


71.0 

JiL 


1/ 


262.7 
23.0 

56.1 


uTo" 
71*. 8 


60.0    9/       75.0    9/  78.8 


Drying  oils 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated 

Linseed  oil   

Oltlclca  oil   

Tung  oil   

Total  drying  oils  , . 


1*,!* 

i*.3 

33.2 

1*5.9 

5.5 

7.1 

6.9 

7.1* 

63.7 

72.6 

682.8 

67l*.5 

1*92.2 

591.6 

586.9 

62U.8 

U.2 

6.2 

1*.5 

i*.3 

1.0 

16.1 

20.5 

18.8 

26.3 

30.5 

37.5 

73.1 

77.9 

732.1 

71*0.9 

520.7 

631.2 

625.  s 

671*.  0 

Other  Industrial  oils  and  fets 

Neat's-foot  oil   

Sperm-^ale  oil   

Vool  grease   

Cod  oil  and  fish -liver  oils  .... 

Castor  oil.  No.  1  and  No.  3  lO/. 

Bapeseed  oil  6/  

Other  vegetable  oils  11/  

Total   

Grand  total  12/  

FroB  doBeefTo  naterlals   

Frcm  Isported  materials   


1.1* 
.1* 
7.0 

2.2 


11.2 


1.2 
7.8 


:l7075TF 
:l,O06.5 
:  72.1 


2.1 

8.2 
5.3 
83.7 
2.5 
l*.6 
106.6 


2.2 

13.1 
2.2 
71.1 


.2  8.8 

9.6         106.6  grX" 

1,082.8  13/  10,971*. 2  13/  11,236.6 
1,021.2  13/  10,335.7  13/  10,633.9 
61.6  638.5  601*. 7 


.& 
21.9 
.8 
9.7 
30.6 
1*.2 
10,1* 


1.2 
12.3 
2,0 
6.1 
16.3 
1.5 
9.0 
1*8.1* 


1.1 

10.0 
2.3 
7.3 
16.  U 
1.9 
11.7 


9/     1*8.1*    9/      50.7  9/  

1,906.0   9/1,711.1*   9/  1,728.7    9/  1,81*6.1 


1.0 
10.3 
2.1 
7.2 
19.2 
1.7 
1U.5 
56.0 


FAT-AMD-OIL  PEODXIB 


OleoBBrgarlne :  lU/. 

Colored   

Uncolored   

Total   

Shortening   


50,1* 

63,2 

152.7 

1*35.3 

3.2 

7.6 

6.7 

5.3 

23,8 

30.6 

630.3 

Ull.6 

7.5 

5.1* 

U.3 

1*,1 

71*, 2 

93.8 

783.0 

6' 5.9 

10.7 

13.0 

11.0 

9.1* 

11*2,2 

155.3 

1,357.1* 

1,565.2 

61,9 

71.8 

86.0 

81.1 

Coatpiled  froa  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  CenouB,  except  as  noted.    Data  Includes  stocks  held  by  the  Government  in 
reported  poeitlone. 

1/  Factory  production  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

2/  C~eaaery  butter  production  and  cold-storage  stocks,  IMited  States  Departmnt  of  Agriculture, 
3/  Federally  inspected  production.  United  States  Departaent  of  Agriculture. 
k/  Included  in  "Other  vegetable  oils". 

5/  Production  computed  as  oil  equivalent  of  imported  seeds  or  kernels. 

b/  Total  apparent  production.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econoalce.    (computed  froa  factory  consumption,  trade  and  stocks), 
7/  Data  on  these  stocks  v«rs  not  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  end  of  June,  July  or  August,  Beginning 
Septeaiber  data  are  for  coisDercial  stocks  only, 
6/  Lees  than  50,000  pounds. 

2'  Not  strictly  congiarable  with  a  year  earlier  because  only  oonaerolal  stocks  of  stock-piled  oils  are  included  this  year. 
IC /Production  of  He.  1  and  Ho.  3  minus  production  of  dehydrated  castor  oil. 

ll/Production  of  erode  oil  as  reported,  ninue  oil  equivalent  of  ii^orted  sesaas  seed  and  babaseu,  tuctia,  and  palm  kernels. 
12/Cogputed  from  unrounded  numbers, 

13/lncludes  estinated  output  of  farm  butter  and  nonfederally  Inspected  lard,  762  million  pounds  in  Jannary-Hovember 
1^9;  and  622  million  pounds  In  JanuExy-Kovenber  1950. 

lit/Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  through  June  1950,    Beginning  July  1950,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Taljle  16.-  Imports  and  exports  of  fats,  oils,  oll-bearlng  materials, 
and  fat-and-oil  products  in  terras  of  oil,  Januarj- 
Octotwr  191*9  and  1950  and  January-RoTember  19'»9-1950 


Imports  for 

consumption  . 

Exports  1/ 

:  January 

-  October 

January 

-  RoTember 

:  January 

-  October 

January  - 

November 

Item 

* 

• 

• 

•  • 

:  191*9 

;    1950  2/ 

I9U9 

:    1950  2/ 

:  191+9 

:    1950  2/: 

191*9  : 

1950  2/ 

:   Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb 

Mll.lb. 

Mll.lb. 

Mn.lh. 

Food  fats  and  oils 

|// 

.3 

U.9 

3.8 

5.3 

1*.2 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

51*6.8 

1*30.2 

601.7 

1*58. 7 



— 

— 

1-7 

U.l 

2.1 

l*.8 



— 

— 

2.3 

1.9 

2.5 

2.5 

.3 

1.3 

.3 

1.3 

■3  / 

 li— 

3/ 

3/ 

22.3 

5.2 

23.3 

5.7 

 ¥r- 

.3 

 K— 

576.3 

1*1*6.5 

635.2 

1*77.2 

3/ 

— 

3/ 

1.6 

1.2 

2.0 

1.2 



— 

— 

95.6 

121*.  1 

107.0 

136.0 

""" 

— 

1.0 

3.0 

1.9 

3.1 

69.0 

18.8 

7"*. 9 

.1 

.1* 

.1 

.1* 

n  1 

3/ 

— 

1*5.2 

37.9 

62.1* 

39.0 

— 

— 

129. 0 

21.7 

131*.  6 

21.7 

.2 

.2 

.2 



— 

— 

— 

7.2 

1*.9 

7.6 



— 

— 

— 

.2 

2/ 

298.6 

233.9 

331.8 

252.0 

y 

.1 

3/ 

203.6 

90.3 

219.5 

132.0 

1 

3/ 



— 

— 



3/ 

.1 

3/ 



— 

— 



Vegetable  oils,  shipments  to  Puerto  Rloo  and 

— 

— 

2.1 

3.2 

2.2 

3.6 

76. u 

2U.3 

62.7 

776.0 

515.7 

661.5 

569.0 

Soap  fate  and  oils 

7.* 

10.1 

8.2 

27.7 

65.9 

36.0 

72.1 

n  1 

.  A 

.1 

.1 

50.9 

57.2 

56.5 

60.7 

11.6 

8.7 

IU.9 



.2 

.1 

.3 

5.0 

3.0 

5.8 

.5 

.3 

.5 

.3 

U6.1 

77.9 

1*9.8 

6.1* 

2.6 

8.U 

2.8 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

311*. 6 

1*07.0 

31*1*.  6 

1*38.2 

7r.s 

101.  u 

bO.U 

1*02, 1 

533.2 

1*1*6.1 

571*.  1* 

11.3 

3.6 

16.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20.7 

23.2 

20.7 

— 

— 

— 

107.5 

109.0 

119.0 

12.5 

19.0 

15.8 

23.3 

U68.6 

1*98.2 

539.1 

1*,2 

3/ 

'».2 

3/ 

.U 

— 

.1* 



— 



— 

19.1 

U.2 

19.1 

— 



— 

,K 

i*.o 

X 



— 



— 

13.2 

678 



— 



— 

631.  a 

655.1* 

721.2 

16.7 

19.0 

20.0 

23.3 

Drjlng  oils 

3/ 

3/ 

60.2 

2.9 

51.7 

61.6 

59.0 

.1 

1.3 

.1 

3.1* 

19.1 

3.6 

20.1* 

11.8 

8.9 

11.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

90.6 

59.5 

103.0 

8.7 

6.6 

9.3 

7.5 

— 

.1* 

— 



— 

— 

— 

.  

102.5 

73.0 

IIU.9 

72.2 

77.1* 

71*. 5 

66.9 

Other  Industrial  oils  and  fats 

U.l 

6.1 



— 

— 

— 

33.8 

8.2 

38.7 

2.1* 

1.1* 

2.8 

1.6 

91.0 

108.9 

112.8 

.  "- 

— 

— 

— 

23.0 

19.1* 

25.6 

,5 

.6 

.6 

.2 

.1 

.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.3 

.2 

1.3 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.9 

3.0 

3.0 

U.U 

.1 

.1 

.5 

U.U 

7.7 

5.0 

.  1* 

.1* 

.li 

.7 

.li 

.6 

i*.8 

1.3 

i*.9 

1.7 

162.6 

152.0 

191*.  7 

 D — D  

6.C 

l*.6 

9.1* 

6.0 

Manufactured  products  and  secondary  materials 

(fat  content) 

•5 

■) 

■3 

3.1* 

l*.8 

3.7 

%^ 

•:  ^ 

___3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

21.6 

ao.5 

23.1* 

11.6 

U.l 

v.? 

.6 

■3 

.5 

.1* 

.6 

31.7 

28.3 

31*. 3 

.32.0 

2. 8 

1.2 

3.0 

1.3 

.:  6/  1.6 

2.3 

6/"i'9 

U6.0 

51.9 

1*9.7 

55.6 

. :  2.2 

3.1 

2.6  ■ 

109.6 

97.2 

lit.  6 

106.9 

Exports  through  prlTat©  relief  agencies   

y  B.7 

Ij  «.7 

.':  682.8 

1,014.6.2  1 

,009.3 

1,197.7 

1,971*. 6 

1,691*.  2 

2,17l*.0 

1,863.9 

Compiled  from  Foreign  ComnBrce  and  NaTlgatlon  of  the  United  States,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1/  Includes  shlpmentB  of  butter,  lard,  and  manufactured  products  to  Puerto  Elco  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  reexports  of  coconut, 

palm,  and  tung  oils,  oljve-oll  foots  and  copra. 

2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

Cy  Imported  margarine  goes  largely  to  Puerto  Flco  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
5/  Included  beginning  I9I.9. 
6/  Revised. 

7/  Jenuexy-March  191*9  only. 

0/  Confuted  from  unrounded  numbere. 
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Table  17.-  Price  received  by  farmers  and  prices  at  terminal  markets  for 
specified  oil-bearing  materials  and  oilmeals,  December  19^8  and  19^9 > 

and  October-December  1950 


Item 


Castor  beans,  Brazilian 

I  ports   

'  Copra,  Philippines,  c.^.i'. 

Pacific  Coast   

Cottonseed,  United  State? 

av  erage   

Flaxseed,  No.  1  Minneapolis 
Flaxseed .  United  States 

average   

Peanuts,  No.  1,  shelled, 

Spanish .  Southeastern 

shipping  points*   

Peanuts,  United  States 

average*   

Soybeans,  No.  2  yellow, 

Chicago  

Soybeans,  No.  2  yellow, 

Illinois,  country  shipping 

points   

Soybeans .  Iftiited  States 

average   


125.00 

108.30 

171.00 

180.00 

192.50 

:*  255.50 

178.75 

211.25 

221.25 

220.00 

:  Bushel 

.'  68.80 
:  6.00 

'+3. 30 
3.92 

81.50 
3.26 

98.1+0 
3.^5 

102.00 
3.87 

:  5.75 

3.53 

2.96 

3.ih 

3.59 

Copra  meal,  Los  Angeles  2/. 
Cottonseed  meal,  1+1  percent 

protein, Memphis   

Cottonseed  meal,  1+1  percent 

protein,  Chicago   

Linseed  meal,  3^  percent 

protein,  Minneapolis  .... 
Linseed  meal,  3^  percent 

protein,  New  York   

Peanut  meal,  I+5  percent 
protein,  f.o.b.  South- 
eastern mills   

Soybean  meal,  1+1  percent 
protein,  Chicago  h/ 


Unit 


Bushel 
Bushel 

Short  ton 
Short  ton 
Short  ton 
Short  ton 
Short  ton 

Short  ton 
Short  ton 


December 


I9JL 


December 


19^0 


October 'November 'December 


Dol 


Dol 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Oil-beai'.ijv,  iTiaterials 


2.52 
2.36 

75.60 
71.10 
80.25 
83.00 
3/78.50 


2.20 
2.09 


2.30 
2.03 


Oilseed  meals  l/ 
57.^0  57.10 


61 . 30 
71.20 
73.10 
85. 2  J 


09.05 
73.75 
'2.30 

75.85 


67.1+0      63.10      61+. 05 


2.72 
2.51^ 

57.55 
7^^.75 
81+.  25 
63.50 
78.60 

65.00 


78.00      68.80      61+. 90  73.35 


Dol. 


:  100  lb. 

16.38 

17.38 

16.88 

16.88 

16.75 

:  100  lb. 

•  10.50 

10.1+0 

10.70 

11.00 

10.90 

:  Bushel 

2.62 

2.31 

2.37 

2.75 

3.02 

2.95 
2.70 

57.75 
80.75 

91.10 
66.60 
80.1+0 

65.55 
76.1+0 


Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  Daily  Market  Record  (Minneapolis), 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and 
records  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

1/  Bagged  carlots .    2/  Original  quotations  adjusted  to  bagged-carlots  basis. 
^  February  delivery    no  spot  sales,    k/  kk  percent  beginning  July  1950. 
*    These  prices  apply  to  peanuts  for  edible  uses , 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washinc^ton  25,  D.  C. 
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